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FOREWORD 

ONLY two of the contributors to this volume 
were represented in the First Series of 
Northern Numbers, published in November, 
1920, while five were represented in the Second Series, 
published in October, 1921. Contributors for the first 
time are Miss Jessie Annie Anderson, Miss Marion 
Angus, Miss Helen Cruickshank, Miss Muriel 
Graham, Miss Christine Orr, Miss Penuel Ross, Miss 
May Fairlie, Miss Muriel Stuart, arid Messrs James 
Guthrie, W. H. Hamilton, William Jeffrey, George 
Reston Malloch, Tohn Spencer Muirhead, William 
Soutar, and Peter Taylor. As in the two previous 
volumes these selections have for the most part been 
made by the contributors themselves, and consist 
mainly of poems written within the past twelve 
months. Northern Numbers is accordingly to be con- 
sidered as an annual of new Scottish poetry rather 
than as an anthology. 

I must again acknowledge my indebtedness to many 
editors and publishers for permission to include 
various poems in this volume. 

C. M. G. 



JESSIE ANNIE ANDERSON 

Via Dolorosa^ — Joy in Heaven 



VIA DOLOROSA 

DAUGHTER, take up thy cross and follow 
Me": 
I hear, O Master, and would follow sLill, 
Did not my frame, grown weaker than my 
will. 
Because my long-borne cross weighs heavily. 
Most helpless sink when I would most obey ; 
But Thou, that in Gethsemane didst pray 
The Cup might pass, if such His will might be, 
Till Thou wert over-worn b^ agony, 

And so didst sink exhausted on the way 
To Calvary, till they raised the cross from Thee, 

Thou wilt not chide if for a while at length, 
Weakened by anxious vigil, wrestling, loss. 
Sinking, and finding none to raise my cross, 
I lie where fallen, and wait returning strength. 



JOY IN HEAVEN 

(CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI : 29TH 
December, 1894.) 

IF there be joy amongst the angels shown 
Over a soul that hath forsaken sin, 
What when a wearied saint hath entered in 
At length to peace that is beside ihe Throne ? 
Since at the first we guess if we have known 
A wayward soul the Upward Way begin, 
We also of the last fore-knowledge win 
From earthly welcome-joys that were our own. 

When to the warmth of love our kindred come, 
World- and weather-wearied, seeking bliss. 

They bring to home an added sense of home 
To them that lift glad lips with answering kiss : 

And when this saint had no more call to roam, 
Was not the joy in Fleaven akin to this ? 



MARION ANGUS 

Treasure Trove — The Graceless Loon 



TREASURE TROVE 

Do you mind rinnin' barefit 
In the saft, summer mist 
Liltin' and linkin' on the steep hill iieids ? 
In below your tartan shawl, your hand wad aye twist 
Your bonnie green beads. 

Do you mind traivellin', traivellin'^ 

Ower and ower the braes, 

Reistlin' the heather, and keekin' 'naith the weeds, 

Seekin' and greetin' in the cauld weet days 

For yer tint green beads. 

Whist ! Dinna rouse him, 

The auld sleepin' man — 

Steek the door; the mune-licht's on the lone hill 

heids — 
Wee elfin craturs is delvin' in the sand, 
They canna' miss the glimmer 
O' yer auld green beads. 

Here they come, the wee folk, 

Speedin' fast and fleet — 

There's a queer, low lauchin' on the grey hill heids — 

An' the bricht drops, glancin', followin' at 

their feet — 
It's green, green beads—! 
The last ye'll ever see o' yer bonnie green heads. 



THE GRACELESS LOON 

As I gaed east by Tarland toun 
I heard a singin' neath the mune : 
A lass sang in a milk-white goon 
Aneath a ha'thorn tree. 
The sma' green trees bowed doon till her ; 
The blooms they made a croon till her 
I was a graceless loon till her, 
She frooned and scorned at me. 

As I gaed east thro' Tarland toun 
There came an auld wife, bent and dime, 
Speirin' at me to sit me doon 
In her wee hoose up the Wynd 



HELEN B. CRUICKSHANK 

The Price o' Johnny— A Test— My House 



THE PRICE O' JOHNNY 

(From " The Poetry Review.") 

Ol WHAT'S the price o' love ?" I said, 
I A-counting-out my money. 

• Old Life, the Salesman, shook his head, 
" ' Twill cost a deal, my honey ! 
Have none o' it," he said to me, 
" You're better far to keep your fee, 
An' think no more o' Johnny ! " 

" Nay, but I must have love," I cried, 
"While yet my cheeks are bonny!" 

Old Life, the Salesman, sadly sighed, 
A-picking up my money. 

My peace, my sleep, he took from me, 

Down to the very last bawbee, 
To pay for love o' Johnny. 

My cheeks that were sae rosy-red 

Are paler noo than ony. 
The joy I used to ha'e is fled, 

An' cares are mony, mony ! 
'Twas true, what Life, the Salesman, spoke, 
I bocht a dear pig-in-a-poke 

When r bocht love o' Johnny ! 



A TEST 

(From "Chambers' Journal.") 

IF, where the beech-leaves thickly lie 
In golden autumn weather, 
You walk sedately, stepping high 
Lest you should dim shoe-leather ; 
Or if you pass an orchard-wall 

Where apples red invite you, 
And never hear the tempter's call 

To steal ' just one ' incite you ; 
Or if you bridge a country stream 

Nor lean to look and wonder 
If shadowy trout with silver gleam 

Are quivering thereunder ; 
Or if you hear the night-owl's cry. 

The woods with echoes filling, 
And feel no sense of mystery 

Within your bosom thrilling ; 
Then, by these faded leaves of gold. 

Ripe fruit, chill waters falling, 
You'll know, poor heart, that you are old, 

And owls your dirge are calling. 
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MY HOUSE 

(Hitherto Unpublished.) 

1 BUILT a simple little house 
And ere the lime could harden 
I stuck a little board " To Let 
Within the little g'arden. 
A stranger came and peeped therein 
(He led a long procession), 
And in the twinkling of an eye 
He came and took possession. 

And ere the notice board was down 
Another tenant clamoured, 
And at the little wooden door 
Persistentlv he hammered; 
Till I perforce admitted him, 
(It's queer, the thing I'm telling) 
And neither knew the other one 
Was there within the dwelling. 

And when the twilit evening came 
And early stars were twinkling, 
I heard a music in the lane 
Like fairy bells a-tinkling, 
And running to the wicket-gate 
(For so the song compelled me) 
I hailed a wandering gipsy-boy 
Who with his music held me. 

He entered in and tarried there. 

And others came in after. 

And all paid rental for my house 

In coin of tears or laughter. 

And some came in by right of strength ; 

And some by right of sadness ; 

And some by coaxing; some unbid; 

Some bearing woe ; some gladness. 
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MY HOUSE 

And (queer, the story I unfold) 
Of all the sruests that filled it 
Not one knew that he dwelt within 
The little house I builded. 
I wonder if at my heart's door 
Some day someone will thunder, 
And turn the other tenants out, 
And reign alone. I wonder ! 
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MAY FAIRLIE 

I Will Arise and Go. . . ." — A Prophet 
IN HIS Country 



"I WILL ARISE AND GO . . 

I will go back to one fair place, 
And there be comforted 
For all that I have known of woe 
And bitterness and dread. 

So deep and still my thought shall be 
With that green shade above, 

And sweet, as Junetime twilight falls 
About a brooding dove. 

I will go back, tho' it be late. 

Go back if yet I may; 
Perchance these lingers still the peace 

Of that remembered day. 



A PROPHET IN HIS COUNTRY 
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T was his will to be unmarked amon^ 

The men who saw his face of everyday ; 
To wake no wondering glance, no praising 

tongue, 
A simple toiler in their workaday. 



With no strange music into speech to frame 
Nor any 'wUdering vision to bestow : 

So won great honour in far fields of fame, 
And silent dwelt with folk who did not know. 

Until the end of his life's day was come, 
And they who laid him in the kirkyard bare, 

Beheld, with doubt 'and wonder stricken dumb, 
A stranger come and lay a laurel there. 
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JOHN FERGUSON 

The Best Room — The Property Waggon — The 
BooTHERS — Mr Vincent Crummles' Pony 



THE BEST ROOM 

(From the " English Review.") 

NO child had she. The "room" had all her care; 
It was her consolation and delight, 
Her secret passion, holy in her sight; 
Her dearest relics were ensconcM there — 
The beaded footstool, the embroidered chair. 
The chiffonier with china dogs bedight. 
The model yacht, the bridecake globed and white— 
And curtained panes kept out the sun's bright glare. 

Her docker husband fell into the Clyde ; 

They grappled for his corpse between the ships 
And brought it home, and laid it, staring-eyed. 

Upon the parlour floor. Her tremulous lips 
Muttered " The Carpet ! " half in sorrow and pride, 

" Just bring him to the kitchen while he drips." 



THE THEATRICAL BOOTH 

No. I. 
THE PROPERTY WAGGON. 

DRAMATIC thunder and theatric rain 
Lie in a box ; and in a trunk repose 
The ermined robes of mimic kings, the hose 
And mantle of the " melancholy Dane"; 
Verona's Street, A Wood near Dunsinane, 
The Room of State are roped and piled in rows ; 
And goblets, crowns, and foils of deadly foes 
Fill the odd corners of the burthened wain. 

The waggon lumbers towards the village green, 
Followed by lesser side-shows for the Fair 
(The Pig-faced Lady, and the Human Cod), 

While stage-struck urchins mime with tragic mien, 
And gaping rustics cluster round and stare. . . 
"The theatre has come again, thank God," 



THE THEATRICAL BOOTH 

No. II. 
THE BOOTHERS. 

WALK up ! They mount the steps for the 
parade, 
Three tawdry women and four seedy men, 
And on the outside platform of the den 
They attitudinise and serenade : 
Walk up ! Laertes brandishes his blade, 
And Hamlet tosses Yorick's skull ; but when 
Polonius beats the battered drum, 'tis then 
Ophelia poses on the balustrade. 

Thrice will Lord Hamlet drain the poisoned cup, 
And thrice to-night the fair Ophelia drown, 

Before the booth is closed and shuttered in. . . 
On steak and onions then the troupe will sup. 
And Hamlet slake his thirst with King and Clowr^ 
In pots of porter and with goes of gin. 



MR VINCENT CRUMMLES' 
PONY 

(From the " Dickensian.") 

''" XT AMELESS descendant of an ill-starred line, 

1^ What grim theatric combats hast thou seen 
nil,'*' ^ On Portsmouth's Stage! What gibes and 
tauntings keen 
Were cast on that ill-favoured coat of thine ! 
Though on the year-long road thou did'st incline 
To linger, some chance nrovender to glean, 
Round many a jading circuit thou hast been — 
Hitched to the four-wheeled chaise of strange design. 

I would not barter thee, immortal hack. 
For Sancho's trotting ass or Quixote's steed ; 
. .Albeit Crummies gave thee kick and whack. 

When all else failed thou were the "heavy lead," 
mn Thy clumsy capers making mirth indeed — 
The Infant poised upon thv frowzy back. 



MABEL CHRISTIAN FORBES 

Flight — The Harbour Mouth — " Sans " 
Everything — To Death, the only faithful 

LOVER 
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FLIGHT 

HE sheep-track knows the wanderers no more. 
They left the dull hard road at break of dawn : 
They fled the formal intercourse of yore 
To count red daisies on a sunlit lawn. 



But neither sun nor daisies, whin nor bell, 
Nor scent of sea or heather lures them now. 

No copses dim hold them with subtle spell : 
To some austerer voice of fate they bow. 

Outside the glade the corn is cut and gone; 

Outside the garden-gate the flow'rs are furl'd; 
Outside the dream the dreamers stand alone — 

Apart — and gaze upon an empty world. 
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THE HARBOUR^MOUTH 

Y bark is laden — all the freight is tears, 

Wild tears, unchidden ; and the decks are 
mann'd 

By my sad thoughts; (in irons are my fears :) 
But Hope — but hope is in supreme command. 



Jp anchor then ! What holds me to the land 
. . . Dost thou not know? More strong than 
death the chain, 
^h, draw it once ! — so I may feel thy hand. 
Fear not. I shall not come. . . . Ah, sweet 
the pain ! 



"SANS" EVERYTHING 
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HIS is my love — to look into the past 
That holds you not, and lose thereby 

Remembrance in a void, unknown and vast, 
Intangible, my youth and I, 

Without you! 



This is my life — to find no meaning now 
In self or time, no sense of ill. 

No sense of good. Ask not the why or how- 
Dead is my soul and slain my will 

Without you. 

This is my fate — to listen and to strain 
My eyes, yet neither hear nor see 

Desirable things. For less than vain 
My life, my hopes for immortality 

Without you. 



TO DEATH, THE ONLY 
FAITHFUL LOVER 

GIVE me my destiny ! 
—Mortal I ask, 
Suffering my litany, 
Love all my task. 
Sparins? no scrutiny 
Ply me with pain ! 
Mine is no mutiny — 
Victim unslain ! 

Wreathed and bounden 
Strike, love, yet again ! 



MURIEL E. GRAHAM 

A Thrush At Evening — Reflections On 
The Kelvin — Infinitude — The Airship. 



A THRUSH AT EVENING 

'HE long day ends, and wearied with its travail, 

Tired man and toiling beast in silence rest; 
The darkening birches pensively unravel 
Their netted tresses to the primrose west. 

The rooks are home, the clamorous starlings nested, 
Earth waits in quiet mood the midnight's hush, 

When suddenly her reverie is arrested 

By the swift passionate song-burst of a thrush. 

The same that launched at dawn his full-sailed 
greeting 

Upon the flowing tides of golden light; 
But something deeper stirs to hear him meeting 

With such high heart the menace of the night. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE KELVIN 

BEHOLD upon ihe river's tarnished breast 
The sLinbright vision of tlie fringing wood ! 
The tranquil picture of its quietude 
Scarce rippled by the swimming sea gulls' quest. 

Each leafy silhouette, each yellowing crest 
Leans down to yield its image to the flood 
That glides along, as reverent of mood. 
As though bv work and soilure undistressed. 

So shall the muddied soul of mortal thinefs 
Escape the mill-wheel round of churning spray. 
Reflect the glory of the lilied springs. 



INFINITUDE 

STARLIGHT and silence and unfathomed space ! 
A universe lit up by twinkling gleams, 
The frozen flicker of remotest fires. 
And I — a midge that dizzily must spiti 
For one short moment in the sunlit air — 
I shiver as the cold rays fall on me 
Of light long sundered from its parent flame. 
So old, so old those stars and I so young ! 
So feeble, so ephemeral in tnose eyes 
Gazing unshut a million million years 
At this earth-mote still dancing in the sun, 
This far dim speck.o'er whose dark rim we peer 
Through starlight, silence and nnfathomed space. 
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THE AIRSHIP 

I HEARD her coming and my heart 
Throbbed like the throbbing engine's beat, 
The listening woodlands dreamed apart, 
The shadows lengthened at my feet. 
As high above the dwarfed trees, 

Poised in the golden evening sky, 
A swimmer of aerial seas, 

The soul of science floated by. 



ALEXANDER GRAY 

Gretchen At The Spinning Wheel — The Owl — 
The Coltsfoot — Christmas Tide 
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GRETCHEN AT THE SPINNING 
WHEEL 

Gretchen am Spinnrade (Goethe). 
(For Schubeft's Music — From Music and Letters.) 

My peace I hae tint, 
My hert is sair ; 
Wanrestfu' I'll aye be 
For evermair. 

For when he's awa', 
The place seems deid. 
O' a' the lave 
I tak nae heed. 

My doited thochts 
I canna' tell; 
I fear I'm fey. 
I'm no mysel'. 

My peace I hae tint, 
My hert is sair; 
Wanrestfu' I'll aye be 
For evermair. 

To see him only 
I keep keekin' oot; 
I jist gang furth 
If he's aboot. 

His gait sae prood. 
His braw gallant mien ; 
The sweet lauch o' his mou', 
His bricht glint o' his een. 
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GRETCHEN AT THE SPINNING 
WHEEL 

His words sae winsome, 
Wha wadna miss? 
His kind hand-shak, 
And O ! liis kiss. 

My peace I hae tint, 
My hert is sair; 
Wanrestfu' I'll aye be 
For evermair. 

For him my hert 
Cries nicht and day ; 
O, I wad haud him 
Sae ticht for aye. 

And kiss and kiss him, 
An' he were mine; 
O, blithe in his kisses 
Wad I dee syne. 
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THE OWL 

(From " The London Mercury.") 

WHEN I was young, my heart inclined 
To eggs and fishes, moths and stamps, 
These were the lode-stones of my mind, 
And to my feet succeeding lamps. 

But moths dissolve and stamps decay, 
Fishes grow stale and eggs take wings; 
And when my childhood passed awav 
I put away all childish things. 

Now am I Mammon's through and throup-b 

And suffer in my soul disease. 

I have forgotten all I knew 

Of newts and lizards, toads and bees. 

Now am I lost. Long years ago 
I heard the gates of Heaven slam, 
Yet deep within my bones I know 
All that I ever was I am. 

To-night I felt the silent beat 
Of owlets' wings — my blood rushed fast. 
Breathless I knew beneath my feet 
A little outcrop of the past. 
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THE COLTSFOOT 

(From " The New Age.") 

WHEN little lambs bleat in the fold, 
And every bird begins to cheep, 
'Tis then the coltsfoot spreads its gold 
On every unclean rubbish heap. 

When in the fullness of the year 
The meadows don their bravery, 
How rank the coltsfoot's leaves appear 
Amid the summer's finery. 

Yet even when the world displays 
The wealth that May and June amass, 
I cannot undelighted gaze 
On these rank leaves among the grass, 

In gratitude remembering 

How, when Spring's pageantry begins, 

The coltsfoot triumphs, rioting 

In beauty among sardine-tins. 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE 

(From " The Graphic") 
I. CHRISTMAS EVE. 

OUTSIDE The Grapes on Christmas Evs 
1 saw a child as I passed by, 
Strapped in its go-carl. Who'd believe 
The way a thing of weeks can cry ? 

The open mouth, the fists clenched tight. 
The pathos of its quivering tongue 
Impelled me onward from the sight 
Of so great grief in one so young. 

One thing at least ; I did not hear 
Its agonised and anguished wail. 
With so much tumult in my ear 
How could an infant's cry prevail ? 

From those within loud laughter came 
To witness to the joy in them ; 
And church hells clamoured to proclaim 
The birth of Christ in Bethlehem. 



II. CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Christmas, they say, should not be wet. 
But crisp with snow and frost and rime; 
It is so strange that we should get 
These April showers at Christmas-time. 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE 

But I would noL at all complain 
Of sun-shot rain-clouds scudding by, 
For as I walked in Mitcham Lane 
I saw a rainbow in the sky. 

I have been young and now am old, 
And many things have cheered my way ; 
But never yet did I behold 
A rainbow upon Christmas day. 

O, surely that was greatly done ; 
That God Omnipotent should thus. 
Upon the birthday of His Son. 
Renew His promises to us. 



ni. CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

Three days more till the old year dies. 
And I'm O so tired of the things 1 hear ! 
It's 'The same to you !' and 'How time flies !' 
And 'How mild for the time of the year!' 

Christmas cards on the mantlepiece 
Tell me that some, whom I met last Spring, 
Have a love for me that will never cease, 
Whatever the years may bring. 

The flood of sentiment sweeps on ; 

I sink beneath a surging sea 

Of maundering thoughts of what has gone, 

And what is still to be. 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE 

So many things undone ; so much 
That might have been, and is not yet, 
I make my vows — at the world's touch 
I stumble and forget. 

But though I stumble in the race, 
I have yet escaped the deepest sin. 
Graceless, I still have kept one grace. 
The unquenched zeal to begin. 
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CHRISTOPHER MURRAY GRIEVE 

The Universal Man — Cattle Show — From 

"Water of Life" — Spring, A Violin In The 

VbiD — The Last Chord 
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THE UNIVERSAL MAN 

(To Lady Astor.) 

HELEN'S white breasts are leaping yet, 
The blood still drips from Jesus' feet, 
All ecstasies and agonies 
Within me meet. 

Centurion and Pilate I, 
Cyrenean and Thief and Christ, 
Still in a thousand shapes with Time 
I keep my tryst. 

Aphrodite, I rise again ; 
Eurydice, am drawn from Hell ; 
And lean across the bar of Heaven, 
The Damozel. 

Yea, and I sit in Parliament 
For Portsmouth and the Sphinx 
Who am what every newsbov shouts 
And what God thinks. 
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CATTLE SHOW 

I shall go amongf red faces and virile voices, 
See stylish sheep, with fine heads and well- 
wooled 
And great bulls mellow to the touch. 
Brood mares of marvellous approach, and geldings 
With sharp and flinty bones and silken hair. 

And through th' enclosure draped in red and gold 
I shall pass on the spheres more vivid yet 
Where countesses' coque feathers gleam and glow 
And, swathed in silks, the painted ladies are 
Whose laughter plays like summer lightning there. 
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FROM "WATER OF LIFE" 
I. 

EXULT, one wilh the Bridegroom, in the 
plight 
Of the virginal year, O Soul, 
Opening her robe in the nuptial night, 
Gaining the lubric goal. 
Feast your eyes on the light 
Of hair of gold 
And body white 
— Yea, till you hold 

Earth, as a bridegroom holds his swooning, bare, 
Impregnate bride. 

Pleat your wild shivers on the quivering air. 
Insatiate tide, 

While in your seminal shower 
Dead wombs reflower. 

I sing 

The innumerable King 

Who enters in exceeding strong and glad 

In plenitudes of passion clad 

To Queens no longer sad. 

His golden groins vibrate 

And in the womb of space 

A sound of silver throbs. 

Shed are the robes 

That hid the visibility 

Of myriad love. 

Rhythms of lifted breasts crv unto me 

As to a lover's face 

Their nakedness above. 

O female world, receive again 

Th' immortal rain ! 
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FROM "WATER OF LIFE" 
II. 

Pool of the Holy Ghost 

In tides of light expand. 

Let each diffam^d land 

Rejoice — for naught is lost, 

While quiring skies with starry breath 

Proclaim, divinely bright, 

" Behold a victor over Death 

Stirs in a virgin's womb to-night." 

Thy name is Legion, Son of Man, 

And every day is Christmas Day 

And every morn is Easter Morn. 

Where'er the Tides of Life are borne 

You tread upon the waters still. 

You speak to them and they are wine. 

You crave them in Your agony 

And shameful vinegar is Thine. 

Born and reborn upon their way 

Life's waters serve the hidden will 

Of Him Who turned away from Thee, 

Yea, water, wine and vinegar 

We in our changeful courses are 

According to His plan. 

" Father," You cried, "Thy will be done." 

So we who into darkness run 

Beneath the all-eclipsed sun ! 

You rose -again, as we shall rise, 

O Christ, and we, as with Your eyes 

Shall mirror God in Paradise. 

Our crystal depths shall Heaven hold 

As pealing Ys was held of old. 

Nay, we shall be to God in bliss 

As blood unto the body is 
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SPRING, A VIOLIN IN THE VOID 

SPIDERS, far from their webs, with trembling 
feet 
Assemble on the ceiling, a charmed group, 
While the grey bow with many a swing and swoop, 
Draws from dim strings a music crying-sweet. 
Hard by the doorstep shelving to the street 
A fascinated lizard swells the troop 
Of mean hearts taken in the magic loop. 
From terror freed, and given a cosmic beat. 

Even in the loft's profound behold a bat, 
But half-awakened from its winter sleep 
And hanging there head-downwards by a claw. 
In its small brain th' insidious tune has caught. 
And, swinging to the rhythm, has a deep 
Sense of at-one-ment with an unknown law. 
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THE LAST CHORD 

THAT carefully-shaded sevenfold Amen 
Vibrated still, he said, within his soul. 
A wonderful performance on the whole ! 
The lightening of the orchestration then 
He instanced and the visible magic when 
A thin unharmonied melody rose sole 
Above the prayerful chorus' murmurous roll 
— A Lily of Malud in bloom again ! 

Of brassy stresses he had much to say, 
Discordant sequences of startling chords, 
But ever and again in reverent way. 
This little fluttering man, this human wren. 
Would breathe once more these enigmatic words, 
"That carefully-shaded sevenfold Amen." 
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JAMES GUTHRIE 

The Thrush 
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THE THRUSH 

ON ELY in the apple-boughs 

A tall thrush sings 
A little song up there for us 

These fine June evenings. 

Now he lifts his speckled throat, 

The pure sound sending 
Forth, or meditates a note 

More fit for his song's ending. 

Silence and song, iwixt these two states, 

Like his own house 
Of leaves, he hesitates 

There in the boughs. 

For him silence not long 

And singing so quiet. 
It might not be song, 

But a sigh, as they sigh it. 

Who can fly to that rim, 

The blue edge of the earth. 
Where, upon waters abrim, 

White sails go forth; 

To the Downs lying low ; 

To the corn ; to the clover ; 
To the swift stream who go, 

And pass over. 

It may be not so far 

They wander, these light wings : 
Here, nearer home, there are 

Heart burdenings. 
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THE THRUSH 

To ponder, making pauses 
Even in this last song 

Sung while the tree-top tosses 
When the wind's strong. 

Up there is he heard 
As he sings all alone. 

The silence is stirred 
And is turned to the tone 

Of the song of a bird, 
Of a bird that has flown. 
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W. H. HAMILTON 

Tribute — By the Sea — Stigmata — Crossways 
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TRIBUTE 

IMMORTALITY. 

A Trumpet cried under the still stars. 
I imow not whence its ring, nor whence in the 
deep of my heart 
Rises an obstinate, frbward longing to burst the bars 
Of prudence and of right, and to bear a part 
In all high, lovely strife for hopes forlorn. 
And perish utterly, utterly, in the gates of morn. 

I know not whence — for I hold convictions dear 
(The wrong of slaughter, the might of lowly love) 
'Gainst all gainsayers. Yet now I only hear 
The blood shout in my bursting veins, above 
All that Commanded Good that fools deride, 
And I betray by impulse and by pride. 

I will be gone before the break of day ; 
The lost cause calls me sooner than the true. 
Far sooner than the safe. Perchance I obey 
Some old religious rapture my forbears knew. 
The problem unresolved but by this test — 
"Whoeiier saves his life hath missed Life's best." 

To die for error . . . rather than, being right. 

To rot or slumber or grow wise in my ease, 

— False doctrine, doubtless ; be it so. I fight. 

And no reward but sacrifice would seize ; 

My one strange hope to swell some dav the living 

Imperious call in that sad blown trumpet crying. 
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BY THE SEA 

I was walking by the sea 
And you it was who walked with me. 



You said " See, love, what lights divine 
Upon the ardent water shine, 

" And see what colours flush the skv 
With beauty as the swift hours fly." 

You said, ' ' At eve a silver spell 

Will hush the waves and be their knell," 

You said, "The lights will bid farewell 

"And sadly in the western sky 
Yon hues will wither with a sigh. 
Those miracles of beauty die." 

You seemed to say that life is briet 
As water broken on a reef; 

That life is brief, that days go bv 
Swifter than colours in the sky. 

Softly you seemed to whisper, " Come, 
Too modest lover, gently come ; 
No longer let your lips be dumb. 

' ' Whv wait the red flare in the west 
When all we need is love confessed — 
This trembling dove within the breast?" 

I mused a little, then "Ah true!" 

I thought, and my heart yearned to you 

And suddenly there came no sound 
And on the sea I looked around . . . 

Then I remembered as with tears 
You have been dead a thousand years. 
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STIGMATA 

HE Five wounds of the Crucifix 

Are awful to beiiold; 
They stun my heart, thev slain my vision 
Like blood-drops on gold. 



The Five wounds of the Crucifix 

Haunt me by noon and night ; 
They break and burn through all my dreaming, 

And trouble all delight. 

The Five wounds of the Crucifix 

Will pluck my heart from sin ; 
For how should I cheat Him whose pity 

Bears these my heart to win ? 

The Five wounds of the Crucifix 

Shall send me forth to heal. 
To follow, follow His blood-red banner, 

Seeking His lost ones' weal. 

Last, by long, lovinj^ contemplation 

I'll bear, ere I depart. 
Those Five sweet wounds of the Crucifix 

Graven on my heart. 



THE CROSSWAYS 

THERE was dancing at the crossways when the 
piper came along 
At Balunie long ago, long ago, 
And through the Autumn twilight drifted wide the 
merry song 

With the meadowsweet's mad honey to and fro ; 
And a cry was in the night-wind, though we hardly 

heard it call 
As we joined the reel with laughter or leaned on the 

wall 
And listened to the mirth that was over one and all 
At Balunie — Balunie long ago. 

But a cry was in the night-wind, and I know the 
meaning now, 

(Dreaming of Balunie long ago !) 
For the wind and I go friendly and we're minding 
many a vow 

Forgotten by Balunie long ago. 
'Tis the children of our children there that now go 

blithe and strong. 
Yet lonely as I wander I could dream our happy 

throng 
Would be dancing at the crossways if the piper came 
along 

As he did in Balunie long ago. 



WILLIAM JEFFREY 

A Mother's Song — From "Prometheus 
Returns" — The Toys — Vision 
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A MOTHER'S SONG 

From ' ■ The Wise Men Come To Town : A 
Christmas Fantasy." 

(From " The Glasgow Herald.") 

HEAR him singing, 
Gentlemen ! 
Hear liim singing 
To all men ! 

Low he stoops 
Above my bed. 
Softly droops • 
His golden head. 

He hath come from heaven above, 
And his mae;ic name is Love. 

He hath brought 
The silver key 
That opens thought 
Of God in me. 

Wander onward 
Wise men three ! 
What reward 
Have I for thee? 

Round about the world go 
On wheels of rain or 'planes of snow. 
Spirits doing Love's commands 
In the blessed human lands. 
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A MOTHER'S SONG 

Hear love singing 
Wise men three. 
Hear love singing 
Unto me. 

Low he stoops 
Above my bed. 
Soft he droops 
His golden head. 
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FROM " PROMETHEUS RETURNS" 

I. 

THE minds of these old dreams were as hills 
Uptumbled to the stars in formless mass, 
With here and there a snow-field glimmering 
Where angels sang together, here and there 
A forest goblin-haunted, dark and wild. 

And yet, a symbol 'tis of the will of man-^ 
That alchemist alone within his cave, 
From red-roof'd towns and windy plains removed, 
To his fantastic tubes and limbecs wed — 
The will that seeks amid the stones and sand. 
Among the flowers and trees and alpine grass. 
Among the waters and the streaming air. 
Some hidden thing, some energy, some fire, 
That will unlock the motion of the stars, 
That will uprear. a quenchless whirlwind 
If handled swinishly, that will be prone 
To change a dust into a primal force 
Outblastinsr far the breath of Haephestus. 
Wherewith the sons of men may walk abroad 
And look upon the death of stars with ease 
And face-the dark with calm unfurrowed brows. 



II. 

The smoke 

That fumeth from that slender chimney there 
Was prisoned once within a shining rock, 
Was once a branch a-toying with the wind. 
And, now, it riseth spiral-wise on high, 
Upcoils in swirling circles such as spin 
About the heart of lonely nebulae. . . 
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FROM 'PROMETHEUS RETURNS" 

HI. 

The sunset splendour trumping Saturn's doom 
And snow-cold smile of Gods : what are they all 
But dreams of bards -upon a frenzy flung 
And driven shining into Time ? . . 
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THE TOYS 

SAW God sitting on a cloud, 

A nalied babe was he, 
And lie had toys within his hands, 

And merrily laughed he. 



The toys did glitter in the sun, 
And of them there were three. 

Hatred was one, the others Shame, 
And hard-eyed Cruelty. 

And raising up his arm aloft 
He flung them o'er the rim 

Of that white cloud, and instantly 
My lifted eyes grew dim. 

And when my brain and sight grew clear 
The cloud had gone, and he ; 

And in my heart I found the toys. 
And with them. Misery. 
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VISION 

SAW an old man driving home 
Brown cattle from the hill, 

His face was grey as sunbak'd loam, 
His cattle-call was shrill. 



Behind the cattle slouch'd he on, 

A man of little wit. 
And yet, when sunset fell upon 

The road he stared at it. 

He stared and stared, until the gold 

Set all his heart on fire. 
And he forgot, in dream-clouds roU'd, 

The cattle and th6 mire. 
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GEORGE RESIGN MALLOCH 

Thou Unimagined Word — In Soho — A 
Student's Song — Shepherd's May Song- 
Daphne — The Harp and the Mirror ' 
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THOU UNIMAGINED WORD 

I HOU unimagined word, 

And thou half-faltered phrase, 

Half-guessed, half-known, half-heard, 
Eluding all my days ! 

How shall I sing, unblest. 

And not of Orpheus' kith, 
The glories April drest 

Her eager mornings with? 

Or tell how summer's fair, 

Or read the rose's sheen, 
Or with sonorous air. 

Autumn's reluctant mien ? 

Best fits my barren mood 

A winter poverty. 
When no bird in the wood 

Shall make a mockery. 



SO 



IN SOHO 

THE dark-skinned organ grinder plays 
His handle carelessly to fill 
The Soho street with clamours shrill — 
The Marseillaise, The Marseillaise ! 

Oh flags forlorn and heroes pale ' 
To barricades, ye rebels, leap ! 
A battered tom-cat, fast asleep. 
Is curled behind the churchyard rail : 

While the long-dying dusk of spring 
Makes walls of yellow turn to gold, 
And grey to blue, and shadows hold 
The purple of the wild dove's wing. 
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A STUDENT'S SONG 



THERE lived of old a learned Friar, 
Rabelias ; Rabelias ! 



He loved good wine and a roaring fire, 
He looked not coldly on desire. 
He feared no man and no man's ire, 

Rabelais ! Rabelais, vive ! 

He dwelt in France's pleasant ground, 
Rabelais ! Rabelais ! 

And pious churchmen did astound 

By preaching on the text profound 

That wisdom in a cask is bound ! 

Rabelais ! Rabelais, vive ! 

He laughed at life, he hated drouth, 

Rabelais ! Rabelais ! 

(With due respect unto the cloth !) 

He loved a pretty maiden's mouth. 

Matron, widow, he loved both ! 

Rabelais ! Rabelais, vive ! 

'Tis true he made sour faces flush ! 

Rabelais ! Rabelais ! 
He would not beat about the bush. 
But roundly spoke his meaning. Tush ! 
God gave us blood, then why not blush? 

Rabelais ! Rabelais, vive ! 

Our glasses to his name we raise, 

Rabelais ! Rabelais ! 

In Paradise above he strays. 

His quips the angel throng amaze. 

But God the Father smiles and says 

' ' Rabelais ? Rabelais, vive I " 
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SHEPHERD'S MAY SONG 
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HEN May was full ripe, 
And cool was the shadow, 

A shepherd tuned his pipe. 
Where the wood meets the meadow. 



Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 

He blew his pipe, my shepherd boy. 
Loud and soft, in fitful joy ; 
And under the bright May-time trees. 
It seemed to fit to words like these. 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe I 

The holly leaf is dark I 

And the beech leaf is tender ! 

And the stem of the birch tree is silver and slender ! 

Over the meadows, shrill is the lark ! 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 

All the green gloom 

Of the forest is flecked with light ! 

Chestnut's abloom I 

The may is white ! 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 

And three tall pines. 
Like princes three, 
Hold high their heads. 
Far above me I 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 



SHEPHERD'S MAY SONG 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
I cannot see you ! 
Good luck fall you ! 
Hidden song, 
1 can hear you 
All day long ! 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 

High on the hill, 
The church stands far away ! 
God save the folks from ill ! 
God help the priests to pray 
On such a day ! 

Oh, Shepherd, sound your pipe ! 

God send me a maiden, 
As ripe as the sun ! 
Be her lips laden 
With kisses never done ! 
And I be no laggard 
In such good hap ! 
And she be no niggard 
Of what's in her lap ! 

When May was full-ripe. 

And cool was the shadow, 
A shepherd tuned his pipe. 

Where the wood meets the meadow. 

He blew his pipe, my shepherd boy, 
Loud and soft in fitful joy : 
And under the bright May-time trees, 
It seemed to fat to words like these. 
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DAPHNE 

DAPHNE in terror praying fled : 
The pitiless overtaking God, 
Baffled, discovered in her stead 
A cold tree rooted in the sod. 

Still the eternal pursuit goes : 

And some are changed to rooted trees 

Sighing forever in the breeze : 

And you into a brief, rich rose. 
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THE HARP AND THE MIRROR 

I am a harp the winds play on 
With heavy anthem and dark song, 
When withered leaves are driven along 
The bleak wet roads of summer gone. 

Leaves scattered from the writhing tree 
That bends before the mighty seas 
Of air that break with agonies 
Of sound, and tear wild chords from me. 

I am a glass that Life looks in, 
A mirror where the round world spins : 
How shrunken show your splendid sins. 
You little, dancing mannikin ! 
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JOHN SPENCER MUIRHEAD 

Ab Exilio — Morning in Glasgow 
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AB EXILIO* 

OCITY of rest, sweet city of young men,* 
I leave with you my dreams and my desire, 
I am I he young moon robbed of all his fire, 
The lonely star that rises not again, 
O that my words were roses, that my pen 
Dead summers might awake, and never tire, 
But building towers of singing so aspire 
Quite out of time to years beyond our ken. 
Then would your walks and meadows, your deep 

streams. 
Your towers, your bells be never, never gone. 
And my friends' voices turn to fading dreams 
The piteous thoughts that I must think upon — 
So might I cleave the closing years apart. 
And raise the lonely leaguer of my heart. 



*Oxford. 
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MORNING IN GLASGOW 

H it is very sweet to hear the stir 
And whisper in the streets, to feel the day 
Roll through the city with a Til an 's bray 
. a great roaring where the night winds were ; 
. it is very sweet to see the sun 
ik but a little, and to catch one ray, 
T than honey, while the great ships pray 
i bellow for the morning winds to run ; 
the broad tawny fog-banks slowly heave 
Dw with copper, while the steady eye 
he wrestling sun burns sullenly and red 
creeping smoke-wreaths ripple low and weave 
nge fabrics on the borders of the sky, 
. in a rush of sound the night is dead. 



CHRISTINE ORR 

Youth Hears A Sweet Music— Mirror 
Magic — The Road 
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YOUTH HEARS A SWEET MUSIC 

(From " The Poetry Review.") 

IN the tall house of life a bird's at song. 
Thro' shuttered doors its golden note is strong. 
I am the child that wakens in the time 
Of dew and unfamiliar morning chill, 
Who from the mountainous, tumbled bed must climb 
To stand a-tiptoe, heavy-lidded still, 
Charmed by the dumbness of the waking house, 
Who at each earliest step and sound afraid, 
Makes of the creaking window-sash a mouse, 
A stealthy devil of the rising maid : 
Then marks the red-gold of the rejoicing sun 
Beneath the flapping curtain leap and run 
To the invasion of the shaded room, 
Thrusting long fingers thro' the green, cold gloom; 
While in the cobbled, airy yard below 
The old lime branches young faint shadows throw. 

Then thro' some fast-shut door and far away 
A cage-bird starts awake and peals its bell, 
Peals down the scale — oh very far away, 
Yet clear, the little singing-bird is gay 
Nor may the child 

In the old gardened house a stranger, tell 
Whence comes the singing; yet is he beguiled 
To seek upstairs and down, by passage way, 
In loft and kitchen, for the alluring song, 
Daring not turn this handle nor the next, 
But by the curious curving stair perplexed 
He on the landing, barefoot, shivers long. 
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YOUTH HEARS A SWEET MUSIC 

In the tall house of life a bird's at song ; 

I am the child with bare, defenceless feec ; 

In the cold room of morning over-long 

I shiver, knowing the distant music sweet — 

Song of a hotter noon with flowers ablaze ; 

Song of a valley quivering in the haze 

Of fructifying autumn when she fills 

The triumphant fields, and glorifies the hills ; 

Song of the bitter apple-heart grown white ; 

Song of the true, the passionate-burning flame, 

Song of the chisel at the stone of fame ; 

Song of the bubbling liquor of delight 

Distilled this present, that this present dies ; 

Song of the prince that's diademed with one hour 

Of bright attempt, whose pride is in his power 

And the valour of the search, not in the prize. 

The far unguessed that toil may hardly win; 

Song of the man that looks not to assuage 

His weariness in some expected inn. 

Being content with jovial pilgrimage. 

Robust the music, high of heart the song; 
I hear it like the madness of the drum. 
Hating the past and fearing what's to come 
I hear, in morning's apprehensive chill ; 
Loud in my heart and long 
It cries; yet hearing, stand I tremulous slilL 



MIRROR MAGIC 

(A Lothian Hallowe'en.) 
(From " The Poetry Review.") 

THE high-road's pale in the star-shot mirk 
And vacant lies the hill ; 
Black beechen-shaws are round the kirk 
Black waters by the mill. 
Oh, Jean has roasted chestnuts three, 
And Janet has spaed a fortune fair, 
But at the glass May braids her hair 
Her lover for to see. 

There's skirling down the sullen wind 

No horn o' mortal blew ; 

Grim hunters chase a ghostly hind 

Across the Pentlands' dew. 

Oh, Jean has many a prayer said, 

And Janet calls the saints to shield. 

But May before the glass has peeled 

An apple rosy red. 

There's wailing up the lowden glen. 
Thin psalm and eldritch song. 
Where wraiths of Covenanting men 
From graves of heather throng. 
Oh, Jean has quenched the embers' glow. 
And Janet to her chamber hastes. 
But at the glass May, listening, tastes 
The apple's heart of snow. 
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MIRROR MAGIC 

here's music where the burn-heads are ; 

rue Thomas pipes it well, 

e pipes the folk from Faery far 

nd all the souls from hell. 

h, Jean she sleeps, and Janet dreams, 

ut May has lit two candles slim; 

er neck, above the mirror dim, 

ike an enchantment gleams. 

he night turns twelve : from hearth-stones chill 

he shivering spirits pass; 

h, Jean and Janet lie rigfht still, 

ut May flings down the glass. 

/^hatever thing she saw has burned 

he tranquil grey from out her eyes, 

nd all the smiling, maiden-wise, 

D fixfed fear has turned. 
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THE ROAD 

(From " Punch.") 

THERE are some that love the Border-land and 
some the Lothians wide, 
And some would boast the Neuk o' Fife and 
some the banks o' Clyde, 
And some are fain for Mull and vSkye and all the 

Western Sea ; 
But the Road that runs by Atholl will be doing yet 
for me. 

The Road it runs by Atholl and climbs the midmost 

brae 
Where Killiecrankie crowns the pass with golden 

woods and gay ; 
There straight and clean 'twas levelled where the 

Garry runs below 
By Wades' red-coated soldiery two hundred years 

ago. 

The Road it strikes Dalwhinnie, where the mountain 
tops are grey, 

And the snow lies in the corries from October until 
May; 

Then down from bleak Ben Alder by Loch Ericht's 
wind-swept shore 

It hastes by Dalnaspidal to the howes of Newton- 
more. 

The Road it runs through Badenoch, and still and on 

it rings 
With the riding of the clansmen and a hundred 

echoings ; 
Oh ! some they rode for vengeance and some for gear 

and gain, 
But some for Bonnie Charlie rode and came not home 

again I 



THE ROAD 

The Road it runs by Alvie — you may linger if you 
list 

To gaze on Ben Muich-Dhuie and the Larig's cup of 
mist ; 

There are pines in Rothiemurchus like a gipsy's 
dusky hair, 

There are birch-trees on Craigellachie like elfin silver- 
ware. 

The Road it runs to Forres and it leaves the hills 

behind, 
For the roving winds from Morayshire have brought 

the sea to mind ; 
But still it winds to northward in the twilight of the 

day, 
Where the stars shine down at evening on the bonny 

haughs o' Spey. 

Oh ! there's some that sing of Yarrow stream, 

Traquair and Manor-side, 
And some would pick the Neuk o' Fife and some the 

banks o' Clyde, 
And some would choose the Pentlands, Cauldstane- 

slap to Woodhouselee, 
But the Road that runs by Atholl will be doing yet 

for me. 



PENUEL G. ROSS 

The Parting 
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THE PARTING 

OH, he cam' whistlin' up the glen, 
And, smilin'. I g&ed doon to meet him; 
Oh, he cam' whistlin' up the glen, 
And bravely doon gaed I to greet him. 

And lang, sae lang, we spak, till when 
The reid sun in the west was sinkin' ; 

Syne we gaed saftly up the glen, 

Oor hands, like bairns, in ithers' linkin'. 

I'll sune be hame to mak' you mine " — 
Sae lichtly thus the pairtin makin' ; 

'We looked in ithers' een, and syne 

We said nae mair — oor hairts were brakin'. 



" I'll sune be hame to mak' you mine "- 
I kent there'd be nae ither meetin'; 
But, oh, his words I widna tine. 
And ilka nicht I say them greetin'. 
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WILLIAM SOUTAR 

Invocation — The Slayer — Daphne 
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INVOCATION 

SABBATH bells, Sabbaih bells 
Over all the chapels pealing, 
Creeping through deep hidden cells 
Where the pious beadsman kneeling 
Hears, and counts his beads amain 
Three for love and two for pain : 
Jesus Salvator Nazaren. 

Sabbath sones. Sabbath songs 
Over all the champaigns straying, 
Rising from the eager ttirongs 
Till the holy hermit praying 
Hears, and chants his prayers amain 
Three for love and two for pain : 
Jesus Salvator Nazaren. 

Sabbath prayers, Sabbath prayers 
Over all the churchyards sighing, 
Winding down the earth-clung stairs 
Where the dust of sleepers lying 
Stirs, and counts the years amain 
Three for love and two for pain : 
Jesus Salvator Nazaren. 

Sabbath bells, Sabbath bells 
Far within my tired heart calling. 
May there be no sad farewells 
When your deep-tpn'd numbers falling 
Drowse my sinking soul amain 
Three for love and two for pain : 
Jesus Salvator Nazaren. 
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THE SLAYER 

Deuteronomy xix. 5 and 6. — " he 

ill flee unto one of those cities, and live : lest the 
snger of blood pursue the slayer, while his heart is 
t, and overtake him, because the way is long, and 
y him." 

V NOISELESS flight o'er the starlit sand; 
A corpse by the starlit stream : 
Strange wailings within the saraband 
id blood in the high priest's dream. 
m thousand sounds through the palm grove fann'd 
n thousand shadows dim. 
id the distant beat of avenging feet 
; the moon swings over him ; 
id the cold stars white, as the eyes of night 
tiless — stare on him. 

lie as the lips of the corse that lay 

T the winding Jordan stream, 

3 sees the curve of approaching day 

'er the sacred city gleam. 

)ear God ! the children laugh and play.) 

le hot tears sear his face : 

it the distant beat of avenging feet 

■eeps round this hiding place : 

3 the great gates swing, falls a broken thing 

3ad — in its refuge place. 
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DAPHNE 

DAPHNE, Daphne — night and shadows falHng. 
I no longer calHng, I no longer near — 
Once again returning to the leaves and 
mountains, 
Moonlight on the fountains, thou must cherish dear 
Gods of dimmer meaning, mystically gleaning 
Deeper words and kisses. 

Daphne, Daphne, leave ihy dewy ranges. 
Spring's wild riot chanp-es, as our hopes and fears. 
Twilight in the forests where the dead leaves hiding 
Hear no more the chiding of thy pearly tears 
Gods of horror keeping, icy-finger'd, reaping 
Frozen words and kisses. 

Daphne, Daphne through the daylight cleaving 
Aery fabrics weaving to blind the eager eyes. 
Vain to chide my coursers, vain to follow after 
The echo of thy laughter ; the autumn of thy sighs : 
Gods of passion losing, mystically choosing 
Deeper words and kisses. 
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MURIEL STUART 

Lady Hamilton — The Seed Shop — The Bastard 
The New Aspasia — Mrs Effingham's Swan Song 
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LADY HAMILTON 

MEN wondered why I loved you, and none 
guessed 
How sweet vour slow, divine stupidity, - 
Your look of earth, your sense of drowsy rest. 
So rich, so strange, so all unlike my sea. 
After the temper of my sails, my lean. 
Tall masts, you were the lure of harbour hours — 
A sleepy landscape warm and very green, 
Where browsing creatures stare above still 

flowers. 
These salt hands holding sweetness, the leader 

led, 
A slave, too happy and too crazed to rule,— ^ 
Sea land-locked, brine and honey in one bed 
And England's man your servant and your fool ! 
My banquettint( eyes foreswore my waiting 

ships, 
I was a silly landsman at your lips. 
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THE SEED SHOP 

HERE in a quiet and dusty room they lie, 
Faded as crumbled stone or shifting sand, 
Forlorn as ashes, shrivelled, scentless, dry. 
Meadows and gardens running through my hand. 

Dead that shall quicken at the trump of Spring, 
Sleepers to stir beneath June's splendid kiss. 
Though birds pass over, unremembering, 
And no bee seek here roses that were his. 

In this brown husk a dale of hawthorn dreams, 
A cedar in this narrow cell is thrust 
That will drink deeply of a century's streams; 
These lilies shall make summer on my dust. 

Here in their safe and simple house of death. 
Sealed in their shells a million roses leap ; 
Here I can blow a garden with my breath, 
And in my hand a forest lies asleep. 
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THE BASTARD 

HERE thou art sale as roses in the bud,— 
Safe from the wind that will not spare 
the rose; 
Here thou are daily and divinely fed 

On holy wine and bread 
That none deny — my body and my blood — 
I housle thee, myself the sacrament. 
And I am great with thee, as souls with God. 

Lie close, in Love's first, safest house lie close. 
Blind, breathless, undesirous and content, 
Hearing my blood siny o'er thee, like a lute, 
Feeling my flesh as daisies feel the earth 
Over them, round them, warm and very still. . . 
Oh ! thou are so impatient of thy birth ; 
As in her blind hood gropes the daffodil. 
As in the pale flower leaps the rebellious fruil. 
Lie still beneath this most unquietest heart, 
For thou a calmer pillow shalt not know 
Upon this side of sunset, nor shalt go 
So careless of the steely hearts of men. 
"Thou hast the peace that men desire in vain — 
The quiet men lose and cannot find again ; 
After, thou shalt not find such sweet repose. 
Starlight and moonshine will not say thee ' Nay,' 
Nor the sun question thy divinest right — 
The Password of the Portals of the Day, 
The Freedom of the City of the Night; 
The orphaned lily, the unfathered rose 
Shall not disdain thy gold, unharming hair. 
But men shall claim thee their eternal prey. 
Hunt thee to Death, and hound thee to Despair, 
Mark thee, and set thee loose, to take again 
As they hunt each forlorn, defenceless thing, 
As I am hounded by the hate of men. 
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THE BASTARD 

For us there is no pardon, pity none 
Of all cold hearts beneath the pitying sun, 
Of all cold lips above the pardoning seas. 
Behold us, foes of all Love's enemies, 
With every hand against the hand of Love, 
And we, the slaves of Love's swift tourneying, 
Paying the slow and bitter price thereof. 

Lie still awhile ; thy beauty builds my shame — 
The shame that thou dost so innocently bring; 
At thy beseechinp- blood my blood grows tame. 
Thy body makes my own most wearisome, 
And with thy kindling lips my lips become 
Colder ; within me something daily dies. 

Yet, oh ! most sweet, I do not quarrel thee. 

For more desired thou art than chastity ; 

Closer thou art than eyelids over eyes. 

Than kissing lips or clasping hands can be; 

As flame with flame, as tide with tide thou art ; 

Nearer, much nearer, than myself to me ; 

I carry Heaven beneath my labouring heart. 

But thou wilt lie no longer than Love lay, 

Thou wilt weary of my body even as he ; 

And I again with body and blood shall pay 

To the last farthing's ruthless penalty 

The nights with Love, the days, the hours with thee. 

And when at last thy fashioning is o'er. 

When flesh from flesh, when soul from soul, goes 

free, 
When Love's poor house can give thee nothing 

more, 
And thou break through the wearying bonds there- 

of, 
I will seek pardon of thee on my knees, 
And thou ask pity of God, or stones, or trees. 
But not of men — we will ask naught of these — 
I, the loving, and thou the seal of Love, 
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THE NEW ASPASIA 

IF I have given myself to you and you, 
And if these pale hands arc not virginal, 
Nor these bright lips beneath your own lips 
true. 
What matters it? I do not stand nor fall 
By your old foolish judgments of desire : 
If this were Helen's way it is not mine; 
I bring you beauty, but no Troys to fire : 
The cup I hold brims not with Borgia's wine. 
You, so soon snared of sudden brows and breasts, 
Lightly you think upon these lips, this hair. 
My thoughts are kinder : you are pity's guests : 
Compassion's bed you share. 

It was not lust delivered me to you ; 
1 gave my wondering mouth for pity's sake 
For your strange, sighing lips I did but break 
Many times this bread, and poured this wine anew. 
My body's woven sweetness and kindling hair 
Were given for heal of hurts unknown of me. 
For something I could slake but could not share. 
Sudden and rough and cruel I let you be, 
I gave my body for what the world calls sin, 
Even as for your souls the Nazarene 
Gave once. Long years in pity I and He 
Have served you — Jesus and the Magdalen. 

As on the river in the fading light 
A rust-red sail across the evening creeps. 
Torching the gloom, and slowly sinks from sight, 
The blood may rise to some old face at night, 
Remembering old sins before it sleeps. 
So might you hence recall me, were I true 
To your sad violence. Were I not free 
So me you might remember now; but you 
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THE NEW ASPASIA 

Were you more loved by me 
Than clouds at sunset, or the wild bird going 
About his pleasure on the apple tree, 
Or wide-blown i-oses swelling to the bee ; 
No sweeter than flowers suddenly found growing 
In frost-bound dells, or on the bare, high hills. 
The gold, unlaced, dew-drunken daffodils 
Shouting the dawn, or the brown river flowinp- 
Down quietly to the sea ; 

Or day in twilight's hair bound safe and dim, 
Stirless in lavender, or the wind blowing. 
Tumbling the poppy's turban after him. 

I knew you as I knew these happy things. 
Passing, unwept, on wide and tranquil win^s 
To their own place in nature ; below, above, 
Transient passion with its stains and stings. 
For this strange pity that you knew not of 
Was neither lust nor love. 

Do not repent, nor pity, nor regret. 
I do not seek your pardon, nor give you mine. 
Pass by, be silent, drop no tears, forget. 
Return not, make no sign 
When I am dead, nor turn your lips away 
From Phryne's silver limbs and Faustine's kiss. 
I need no pity. No word of pity say. 
I have given a new sweet name and crown to this 
That served men's lust and was Aspasia. 
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MRS EFFINGHAM'S SWAN SONG 

I AM growing old : I have kept youth too long, 
But I dare not let them know it now. 
1 have done the heart of youth a grievous wrong, 
Danced it to dust and drugged it with the rose, 
Forced its reluctant lips to one more vow. 
I have denied the lawful grey, 
So kind, so wise, to settle in my hair; 
I belong no more lo April, but September has noi 

taught me her repose; 
I wish I had let mvself grow old in the quiet way 
That is so gracious .... I wish I did not care. 
My faded mouth will never flower again. 
Under the paint the wrinkles fret my eyes. 
My hair is dull beneath its henna stain, 
I have come to the last ramparts of disguise. 
And now the day draws on of my defeat. 
1 shall not meet 

The swift, male glance across the crowded room. 
Where the chance contact of limbs in passing has 
Its answer in some future fierce embrace. 
I shall sit there in the corners looking on 
With the older women, withered and overblown, 
Who have grown old more graciously than I, 
In a sort of safe and comfortable tomb 
Knitting myself into Eternity. 
And men will talk to me because thev are kind, 
Or as cunning or as courtesy demands ; 
There will be no hidden question in their eves 
And no subtle implication in their hands. 
And I shall be so grateful who have been 
So gracious, and so tyranous, moving between 
Denial and surrender. To-morrow I shall find 
How women live who have no lovers and no answer 

for 
Life's grey monotonies. 
Upon my table will be no more flowers, 
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^RS EFFINGHAM'S SWAN SON 

They will bring me no more flowers till I am dea 
There will be no violent, sweet, exciting hours, 
>Jo wild things done or said. 

^et sometimes I'm so tired of it all — 
This everlasting battle with the flesh. 
This pitiful slavery to the body's thrall — 
^nd then I do not want to lure or charm, 

want to wear 
>oft, easy things, be comfortable and warm ; 

want to drowse at leisure in my chair. 

do not want to wear a veil with heavy mesh, 
)r sit in shaded rooms afraid to face the light ; 

do not want to go oiit every night, 
Ind be bright and vivid and intense, 
for be on the alert and the defence 
Vith other women, fierce and afraid as I, 
)rawing a knife unseen as each goes by. 

am so tired of men and making love, 
'or evervone's the same, 
"here's nothing new in love beneath the sun ; 
ill love can say or do has long been said and don< 
have eaten the fruit of knoM'ledge long enough, 
lean over-kissed, over-praised and over-won. 
Vhy should I try to play still the old, foolish pame 
lecause I have played the rose's part too long. 
V^ho plays the rose must pay the rose's price, 
ind be a rose or nothing till it dies, 
und even then sometimes the blood will answer fien 

and strong 
'o the old hunger, to the old dance, old tune ; 
shall feel cruel and passionate and mad 
"hough I have lost the look of June, 
'he fever of the past will burn my hands 
lS men who live long in intemperate lands 
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MRS EFFINGHAM'S SWAN SONG 

Feel the old age wring ihem, far removed 
From the old dreadful g-litter of seas and sands. 
The rose dies hard in women who have had 
Lovers all their lives, and have been much lovctl. 

I am afraid to grow old now even if I would. 
I have fought too well, too long, and what was once 
A foolish trick to make the rose more strangely gay 
Is now a close-locked, mortal conflict of brain and 

blood — 
A feud too old to settle or renounce. 
I shall grow too tired to struggle, and the fight will 

end, 
And they will enter in at last — 
Nature and Time, long thwarted of their prey, 
Those old grey two, more cruel for the lips that 

said them, "Nay." 
For the bitterest foe is he who in the past 
Has been repulsed when he would fain be friend. 
I am sorry for women who are growing old, 
I do not blame them holding vouth with shameful 

hold. 
Or doing desperate things to lips and eyes. 
They have so pitifully short a flowering time. 
So suddenly sweet a story so soon told. 

They only strive to keep what men have taught them 

most to prize — 
Men who have longer fuller lives to live. 
Who are not stopped and broken in their prime. 
With their faces still to summer. Men do not know 
What Age says to a woman. They would not wait 
Without a struggle, futile and desperate, 
All that has given them wealth and love and power 
Doomed, without hope or rumour of reprieve. 
Thev would not smile into the eyes of that advancing 

hour 
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IRS EFFINGHAM'S SWAN SONC 

ho had bent summer to their bow, and had flung 
he widest rose and kissed the keenest mouth 
nd slept in the lordliest bed when they were younj 
hat bitter twilight which sun-worshipping Youth 
lies headlong while Age loiters on the hill, 
neager to fold such greyness to his breast, 
.nowing that none will thwart him of his will, 
one be before him on that quest. 

am growing old. 

was not always kind when I was young 
women who were old, for Youth is blind — 
. small, green, bitter thing beneath its fragrant rinc 
nd fanfied against the old with boisterous tongue- 
hose whose poor morning heads are touched wit 

rime, 
l^alking before their misery like kings, 
did not think that I should feel such stings, 
[or flinch beneath such arrows. But now I know. 
>ne day I shall be stupid and rather slow, 
Lnd easily cowed and troubled in my mind, 
Lnd tremulous, vaguely frightened, feeble and col( 
am growing old. . . . My God ! how old, ho 

old! 

dare not tell them, but one day they will know, 
hope they will be kind. 
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MARY SYMON 

The Exile— The Wag-at-the-Wa'— A 
Country Sabbath 
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THE EXILE 

BURY me not in Egypt. 
Tail' is its sunkissed strand ! 
But 1 fain would sleep by some windy steep, 
In a far-off northern land. 
For me not the soft hibiscus, 
Olive, or palm, or vine, — 
I'd rest with the heather o'er me, 
In that misty land of mine. 

Bury me not in Egypt ! 

Not by the storied Nile — 

On its age-old breast Kinq's take their rest — 

But away in a cold gray isle 

There's a river that's calling, calling, 

There is dust that is kin to me, 

And it's there I'd sleep, my children, 

On the braes beside the Dee. 

Bury me not in Egypt ! 
Towers of the Moslem gleam, 
But my dying eyes seek Highland skies, 
And the glint of a moorland stream, 
Where the morning winds are blowing, 
And the mists lie chill and low, 
And the pibroch pipes me homeward, 
O'er the crags my clansmen know. 

Bury me not in Egypt ! 

A graA'e in a Scottish glen, 

Is beild enough for the last dead Duff, 

So he greets his own again. 

And it's not by an alien river, 

'Neath sheen of an orient star. 

But in homeland hills you'll lay me 

By my forest Braes o' Mar. 
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THE WAG^AT.THE^WA' 

4 UL' sconfa.ce we ca'ed it, hairst-bap an' tl 
f\ like— ^ 

A' picLered wi' hoosies, an' bees, an' a bil<e, 
VV dosses o' roses meanderin' roon — 
)h ! a plenishin' gran', baith for sicht an' for sour 
'lie but-the-hoose ciieeper had mounlin's nae mous 
'fie lever could tell's fan to yoke an' to lowse, 
>' the aul' kitchey caser we couldna weel blaw, 
iUt losh ! we wis prood o' oor Wag-at-the-Wa'. 

; briested ye straucht as ye opened the door ; 
laybe ae 'oor ahin, maybe twa-three afore. 
But fiech ! t"at o' that ?" the aul' man would say 
A College Curriculum's oor Time o' Day !" 
.n' tappin' his mullie, he'd stot awa' ben, 
Noo ye see, lads, the ban's at the hauf aifter ten, 
.n' it's new chappit ane — weel Greenwich an' me 
ositeevely can state — it's a quarter jae three I''' 
ly ! yir Euclid, yir Logic — forbye's Algebra — 
^e sair nott to bothom oor Wag-at-the-Wa'. 

he fun that we made o't ! The lauchs that we got 
could tell them a' yet, though the gi-eet's in m 

throat. 

. . Aul' chap, on yir kopje (or is't a karoo ?), 

>iv ye min' the Eel-even, when some ane got fou ? 

^hen the reel 'naith the rafters was ill for his queet. 

ut he'd dance, he could swear, the backstep on 

peat; 
i'^hen wi' little persuasion he sang to the cat, 
.n' tell't the stuffed oolet jeest a' fat was fat ; 
ut to ken foo't a' ended, an' fa' bested fa' — 
/eel, I'd need to sub-poena the Wag-at-the-Wa'. 

y, Jean, ye're awa amon' bleckies to bide ! 

e're rich an' ye're gran', an' " my lady " beside. 
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THE WAG^AT-THE^WA 

But fyles, wi' yii- line tilings an' fair tilings a' roon, 
Will yir een maybe fill, an' yir heart gie a stoon' 'i 
As tlie aul' days come back ! the la'ad at the door, 
An' the " weeshtin " till ower the stair-head comes a 

snore. 
Syne, oh ! lassie, syne — but 1 winna say mair — 
A' the glamour an' glory o' Life met ye there. 
An' Heaven cam gey near to the wearyfu' twa 
That kissed their first kiss 'naith the Wag-at-the-Wa'. 

Ay ! we're a' scattered noo, but it's aye tickin' on — 
Ye hear't at the dykeside, ye hear't up the loan — 
Ye hear't — divn't ye, lad? by the lang lippin' seas 
That soom b^' yir doorcheek at the Antipodes. 
An' Tam, wi' yir tackets on Ottawa's steep, 
What is't that comes back when ye canna get sleep? 
Jest the croon o' a churn, or a fit comin' ben. 
An' in laich obligato, the lift an' the fa', 
The sab, an' the sang o' a 'Wag-at-the-Wa'. 

Day's aifter ilk dawnin', an' nicht aifter e'en; 

But there's nae steppin' back ower the gait we hae 

gane. 
An' Fate winna huckster, or tell fat she'd hae 
To Ian' me a loon again, doon the aul' brae — 
Wi' the lang road afore : Wad I bide ? wad I gang? 
Ah, me ! I ken noo, but the kennin's ta'en lang. 
. . . Though kind's been the farin', and crowned 

the quest, 
For the bit that's gane bv me I'd swap a' the rest. 
The braw bield is yonder, I set oot to win. 
An' " Ichabod " 's up, or the door I'm weel in. 
There was sun on the summit I ettled to spiel, 
But it's mirk noo I'm up, an' I'm weary as weel. 
What's glory? what's gold? a quate heart's worth 

them a', 
An' I left mine langsyne by a Wag-at-the-Wa'. 
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A COUNTRY SABBATH 

YONDER the silent hillside, 
Green with the flush of May, 
And a lark by the lich-gate singing 
As I murmur, " Let us pray." 
Dim through the dusky casement 
A vagrant sunbeam creeps, 
And 1 read a chill Hie facet 
Where an old Crusader sleeps. 

This my church. My people ? 

God ! I have preached at ease, 

To cynics who culled their mockings 

From Hegel and Socrates ; 

To sage and sophist, — monarchs 

In the hierachy of men, 

But I stand before you dumbly, 

You toilers of the glen. 

Dumb, for my placid dogmas. 
Shibboleths old or new, 
Philosophy's poor vagaries, — 
What can they be to you ? 
But the din of some antic tourney 
To warriors worn with fight. 
But the echoes of idle revels 
To watchers of the night. 

Toil-worn hands and weary, 
Furrowed cheek and brow — 
Oh, I know the pigmy measure 
Of my nimble nostrums now; 
Something for dainty sinnings. 
Something for dainty woes, — 
But what for the unvoiced sadness 
The joyless toiler knows ? 
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A COUNTRY SABBATH 

Oh, culture, shall I curse you ? 
Bound in your silken gyves 
I have lived fill now unknowing 
The pathos of empty lives ; 
Unknowing and undreaming 
That where the yeanlings bleat, 
Where the happy wind of summer 
Bends low the bladed wheat, 

Where the lintwhite's singing paeans, 
There, there are earth's unblest. 
The souls that keep unfading 
(Like some sad palimpsest), 
Above the ages' imprints. 
One pitying Heart's behest : 
" Come, all ve heavy-laden. 
And I will give you rest." 
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PETER TAYLOR 

A Country Night-Piece — Muirsickness — 

To Edinburgh — The Peat Moss — In the 

Grassmarket, Edinburgh 
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A COUNTRY NIGHT-PIECE 

(From " Punch."] 

TH ti darkness my footsteps were swathed in 
Is drenched with a luminous spray ; 
For a chain's length the kerbstone is bathed in 
A sprindrift of silverv grey; 
By the roadside is mistily glimmering 

A wall phosphorescent with pearls, 
All glancing and dancing and shimmering 
Like star-dust that swirls. 

Where the highway dips down to the dingle, 

A coppice in arabesque gleams 
Whose traceries melt and immingle. 

Like ghost-trees in moon-fretted streams. 
As ihe tremulous glamour sweeps o'er it 

And skirts the inscrutable sky; 
Then, Fairyland flitting before it. 

The car flashes by. 



MUIRSICKNESS 

(From " Scottish Country Life.") 

IN dreams I see the little farm beside the muir — 
forlorn, 
With hungry rush-grown pastures, and fields 
of stunted corn. 
And white-walled steading-, roofed with thatch, upon 

the fir-clad knoll. 
About whose foot, through quaking bog, Avon's 
brown waters roll. 

I load again the sun-dried peats beneath a summer 

sky 
(Still, as of old, their windblown dust is prickling in 

my eye !) 
And when the last cart seeks the lane that winds 

among the saughs. 
Homing, I see the westering sun incarnadine the 

lochs. 

My nostril quivers and dilates to. meet the peat-reek's 
tang, 

As when at dusk the floor of flags beneath my foot- 
step rang, 

And by the fire, with beating breast, I heard of many 
a deed 

Of long-dead grandsires. Woe is me ! last of a 
dwindled breed. 

I see the lochs with childhood's eye as wide and 

lonelv seas, 
With faery fleets of sparkling wavelets dancing in the 

breeze. 
And scan afar the mystic road to where it meets the 

skv 
And dream strange dreams of where it leads — it led 

me here, to die 1 
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MUIRSICKNESS 

And sooth it is a city fair within whose walls I lie, 

With many a slender, fretted spire that importunes 
the sky, 

And worn, grey, keep-crowned, Titan Rock, world- 
old, yet never sleeping, 

O'er town, and firth, and misty sea, eternal vigil 
keeping. 

But oh ! to breast the muirland wind that's blowing 

yonder now 
And feel its cool familiar touch on cheek and hair and 

brow ! 
And blaeberries I think would quench this thirst that 

will not slake 
And I should sleep a dreamless sleep nor reck if I 

should wake. 
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TO EDINBURGH 

DEAR stately city, gemmed with hills, 
Your moods are many as my lady's; 
Your utmost kindness never kills; 
You're oft-times cold, just as the jade is. 

Your far-flung ridges, i-eaching wide. 
Collect in sheaves the East wind's lances, 

And through your heart the sharpest guide, 
Like Winkelried, of Swiss romances. 

Oft, when from dolorous dreams you rouse 
(Your annals teem with blood-stained pages). 

Dank mists of horror dew your brows, 
Scored with the passions of the ages. 

You showed Queen Mary long ago 

The tender mercies of the godly, 
And yet you feted George, the Beau, 

Who matched with John Knox somewhat 
oddly ! 

Nor crime, nor folly, whim, nor frown. 

Of yours my loyalty can alter — 
You're aye "mine own romantic town" 

As erst you were for good Sir Walter. 

Dear city of my heart, to whom 
I'm vowed in all your moods and tenses, 

Let this be graven on mv tomb, 
"Civis erat Edinburgensis.'^ 
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THE PEAT.MOSS 

(From " Chambers' Journal.") 

PALE stars in shrouds of moon-mist lie in every 
stilly pool ; 
A weary wind'is wailing 'mong the pines a dirge 
of dule ; 
It brings upon its drooping wing the heather's dewy 

breath ; 
The sea is crooning low a mocking song of love and 
death. 

When here we plighted troth, the glowing heather's 
breath was wine ; 

The fairies clinked their tiny spears in every wind- 
kissed pine ; 

The placid sea smiled in the sun as if it blessed the 
vow — 

Its music held no menace then ; but ah ! it mocks me 
now. 

The moonlit moss-hags gape like graves that hunger 

to be fed ; 
The ghostly glimmers in the pools are tapers for the 

dead; 
The solemn pine-trees swav in grief above an unseen 

bier, 
And I am desolate, and weep for one that kissed me 

here. 



IN THE GRASSMARKET, 
EDINBURGH 

(From " Chambers' Journal.") 

HER coming, like the dawn dispels 
The gloom that fills the dingy street; 
The flagstones chime like fairy bells 
Beneath the magic of her feet. 

The grim old Castle, roused from dreams 

Of siege and sally long ago. 
Bends down the morning's rosiest beams 

To kiss her tripping by below. 

Black Care's reluctant talon quits 

My shoulder, by such beauty banned, 

And where her witching footstep flits 
I see the sunlit silver strand. 

With shimmering braid of pearly surf. 

And ocean of a wondrous blue. 
And hills behind of emerald turf — 

Such green as Northland never knew ! 

And scented Southland breezes blow 
That gleaming argosies careen ; 

And orange-groves in blossom glow — 
And I am king, and she is queen. 

And in her hair, that midnight vies, 
A starry crescent blazes bright ; 

But from the heaven of her eyes 
There softly shines a fairer light. 
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IN THE GRASSMARKET, 
EDINBURGH 

SHe passes by — and soon become 

My dreams of Tyrian splendours dim. 

I hear again the traffic's hum, 
And see the Castle, towering grim. 

Yet witchery's wavering elf-lights cling 
To smoke-rimed walls and wizened trees, 

And through the sunless window sing 

The sun-drenched waves of triremed seas. 
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